HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS 

OF  THE 

ESSEX  INSTITUTE. 

VoL.  XVII.  October,  1880.  No.  4. 

“Died;  In  Leadville,  Colorado,  Feb.  26,  1880,  Lewis  N.  Tappan, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass.” 

This  brief  notice  touched  with  sadness  hundreds  of 
hearts  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the 
west,  where  Mr.  Tappan  had  an  extensive  acquaintance. 
Members  of  Essex  Institute  will  remember  him  be.st,  as 
he  appeared,  wdien,  by  his  kind  invitation,  we  assembled 
in  Manchester,  October  2,  1874.  His  activity  in  pointing 
out  places  of  interest,  his  eagerness  to  make  each  guest 
enjoy  the  day,  and  his  brief  remarks  at  the  gathering 
in  the  Towm  Hall  will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  one  pres¬ 
ent.  Young,  active,  genial,  progressive,  and  refined  in 
all  his  tastes,  he  found  much  to  admire  and  enjoy  in  the 
objects  and  pursuits  of  the  Institute. 

At  the  regular  meeting  held  Monday  evening  October 
5,  1874,  Mr.  Tappan  was  duly  elected  a  member,  and 
soon  after,  .appointed  on  one  of  its  committees.  In 
speaking  of  his  election  to  the  writer,  he  said:  "I  eon- 
sider  it  a  great  honor,  and  trust  I  may  be  of  some  slight 
service.” 

Mr.  Tappan  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  large  family, 
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the  children  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Tappan,  of  Manchester, 
and  his  estimable  wife  Sallie  Hooper  Tappan  also  a  native 
of  the  same  town.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  our 
brief  space  to  enter  upon  an  extended  genealogical  record 
of  the  Tappan  family  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Tappan’s 
gi’eat  grandfather  was  for  forty  years  pastor  of  the 
Manchester  Congregational  Church,  and  his  great  uncle, 
Benjamin  Tappan,  was  at  one  time  a  Professor  in  Haiward 
College. 

Lewis  Tappan,  the  well-known  abolitionist,  was  also 
a  relative. 

Ten  children  were  born  to  Colonel  Tappan  and  his 
wife ;  out  of  this  large  number  fate  decreed  that  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  should  be  the  only  one  present  at 
the  time  of  their  decease. 

Colonel  Tappan,  the  father  of  Lewis  N.,  was  a  man 
of  sterling  qualities  and  remarkable  inventive  genius. 
His  mother  was  a  lady  of  sound  judgment,  great  sweet¬ 
ness  of  character,  and  a  devoted  wife  and  mother.  She 
saw  her  sons  reach  manhood  and  win  a  place  among  men  ; 
and  then,  as  one  after  another  was  called  fi'om  earth,  she 
bowed  in  meek  submission  and  went  cheerfully  on  doing 
her  utmost  for  the  living.  Mr.  Tappan’s  devotion  to  his 
mother  was  well  known,  and  excited  no  surprise  among 
those  who  knew  her  rare  worth,  and  his  kindly  nature. 

In  1857,  ^Ir.  Tappan  went  to  Kansas  and  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  under  the  Topeka  Constitution. 
He  was  one  of  the  Fort  Scott  Treaty  Commissioners, 
and  also,  one  of  the  fifteen  armed  men  who  went  from 
Lawrence  to  Lecompton  and  captured  the  box  containing 
the  altered  election  returns,  upon  the  adoption,  or  rejec¬ 
tion,  of  the  Lecompton  constitution.  The  discovery  of 
these  returns,  which  had  been  secreted  beneath  a  wood- 
pile,  caused  the  downfall  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  and 
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made  Kansas  a  free  state.  Mr.  T«.ppan  was  also  one  of 
the  three  antislavery  men  for  whose  head  a  bounty  was 
offered  by  the  border  ruffians  of  Kansas,  and  he  probably 
escaped  assassination  from  the  fact,  that  his  skill  as  a 
marksman  was  well  known. 

In  1859  he  became  one  of  the  Colorado  Pioneers  and 
was  a  member  of  the  City  Government  of  Denver.  He 
was  in  all  respects  a  true  pioneer.  He  organized  the  first 
Sunday  School,  started  the  first  jdace  for  smelting  ores 
and  proved  the  fact  of  their  richness  in  silver.  He  also 
opened  the  first  store  in  Colorado.  The  Denver  press 
alludes  in  touching  terms  to  his  decease  and  says  : — "He 
was  a  man  of  high  culture,  sterling  business  integrity,  of 
modest  unassuming  manners,  and  one  whose  memory  will 
ever  be  honored  in  our  state.” 

^Ir.  Tappan  was  one  of  the  three  men  who  first  entered 
the  locality  now  known  as  the  "Garden  of  The  Gods,” 
and  his  friends  credit  him  with  ffivinjr  it  its  name. 

Mr.  Tapi)an’s  return  to  Boston  is  best  explained  in  a 
characteristic  note  to  a  relative  Avritten  from  Colorado 
June  19,  1878.  He  says:  "I  suppose  Ave  were  all  born 
to  accomplish  certain  good  results  in  our  sphere  of  life. 
Exactly  AA'here  my  sphere  of  action  is  I  cannot  tell,  al¬ 
though  at  present  it  looks  as  if  it  were  in  Colorado.  The 
future  of  this  state  never  looked  more  promising.  In  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  I  regret  ever  leaving  Colorado 
but  duty  called  me  aAvay.  My  aged  parents  Avould  have 
been  left  alone  unless  I  performed  this  duty,  and  as  it 
was,  I  alone,  of  their  ten  children,  A\'as  the  only  one 
present  at  their  departure  for  a  better  Avorld. 

He  who  knoweth  every  secret  knoAvs  that  I  desire  to 
live  so  that  the  world  wdll  be  the  better  for  my  having 
lived  in  it.  I  feel  that  my  influence  AA’as  for  good  in  try¬ 
ing  to  free  Kansas,  and  that  my  time  was  not  lost  Avhile 
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trying  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  as  a  pioneer  in  Colorado 
in  1859,  and  afterward  in  my  humble  eflbrts  to  save 
Colorado  from  the  desperate  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  the 
Union.  I  carry  no  sectarian  badge  ;  as  evidence  of  this, 
last  Sunday  I  attended  the  Episcopal  service  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  addressed  Jis  requested  the  ISIethodist  Sunday  School 
as  the  organizer  of  the  first  one  in  Colorado,  and  in  the 
evening,  I  heard  a  good  sermon  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church.”  His  liberality  in  such  matters  was  prover])ial, 
although  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  member  of 
the  Clarendon  St.  Church  in  Boston. 

On  his  return  to  Boston,  Mr.  Tappan  became  largely 
interested  in  real  estate  and  made  important  purchases  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Back  Bay  lands.  He  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sanford  of  Boston,  generall}'  spending  his  win¬ 
ters  in  the  city  and  his  summers  in  his  native  town.  In 
1877  he  Avas  elected  a  member  of  the  Mass.  House  of 
Representatives  from  Manchester  and  became  at  once  a 
favorite  with  the  best  men  in  that  body.  His  usual  dar¬ 
ing  did  not  fail  him  here,  for  we  find  him  denouncing  the 
system  of  railroad  passes  to  members. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  conscience  Avith  me,”  he  said  to  a 
friend,  "  we  are  public  servants,  paid  for  our  work,  and 
the  acceptance  of  such  gifts  does  not  leaA’e  us  free  to  act 
if  questions  iiiA-ohung  railroad  matters  come  before  us.” 
He  stood  almost  alone  in  this  matter,  and  was  even 
chided  by  some,  but  he  stood  for  a  principle,  and  Avas 
firm  to  the  last.  Tav'o  years  since  his  interests  in  Colo¬ 
rado  required  his  presence,  and  he  Avent  to  Leadville 
leaving  his  family  in  Manchester  by-the-sea. 

In  Leadville  he  Avas  beloved  by  all,  and  his  death  was 
even  there  a  shock  to  his  friends  ;  hoAv  much  more  so,  to 
his  family  who  had  received  tidings  from  him  Avritten  but 
a  fcAv  days  before  his  decease.  Mr.  Tappan  Avas  stricken 
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down  with  a  heavy  cold  taken  while  showing  one  of  his 
mines  to  some  Eastern  capitalists.  Trifling  in  itself,  it 
soon  became  alarming,  when  he  received  a  terrible  blow 
by  the  death  of  a  friend  in  a  tragic  manner,  before  his 
eyes.  Nervous  prostration  ensued,  followed  by  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs.  He  gradually  sank  away,  conscious 
until  the  last. 

!Mr.  Tappan  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  Few  lives 
can  show  such  an  eventful  record  at  that  age.  His  widow 
and  three  children  survive  him.  His  brother  William 
Henry  Tappan  has  already  favored  the  Institute  with 
some  of  his  researches  and  observations  gathered  during 
years  of  extended  travel.  One  sister  remains,  the  wife 
of  Gen.  T.  R.  Tannatt,  formerly  of  this  city. 

In  Mr.  Tappan’s  death  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  and 
Colorado,  mourn  for  an  honored  citizen,  and  the  Essex 
Institute  loses  a  valuable  member,  a  man  of  rare  ability, 
upinghtness,  and  worth. 


SPECIAL  PROVIDENCES. 

[The  following,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Revd  George  Curwen 
of  Salem,  but  without  any  signature  attached,  speaks  for  itseif. 
From  certain  notes  written  on  the  back  of  the  paper  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  composed  just  previous  to  his  ordination,  in  1714,  as 
colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev<t  Nicholas  Noyes,  over  the  church  in 
Salem.] 

A  short  Enumeration  of  my  more  Notorious  p*'serv'a- 
tions,  and  for  w®**  I  am  infinitely  Indebted  to  y®  Divine 
Majesty.  Oh !  y*  I  might  praise  y®  L**  for  his  goodness 
&  his  wonderfull  works  to  me  in  my  pticular  p'serva- 
tions.  (I)  AVhen  but  an  Infant  of  a  y^  &  half  old,  I  fell 
into  y*  fire,  &  God  might  have  so  ord^ed  it  y‘  y''by  I 
might  have  been  sent  to  have  burnt  Efnally  in  hell ;  but 
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blessed  be  y®  JJ  for  his  mercy  full  p''ser\'ation.  (2)  "When 
I  was  about  six  y*^®  old  I  was  in  dang''  of  being  kild  by  a 
kick  from  a  horse  but  y®  L**  div'^ted  y®  stroke,  &  it  only 
lam’d  me;  w‘  shall  I  rend''  to  L**  for  his  mercys?  (3) 
When  a  eight,  or  nine  y''*  old  I  had  like  to  have  been 
drowned,  but  God  sent  his  Angells,  and  y’'  delivered  me. 
Oh  my  God  I  praise  y®  herefor.  (4)  When  about  14  y'^* 
of  age  I  very  narrowly  escaped  choaking,  but  y®  L'*  d** 
me.  (5)  About  y®  same  time  I  had  like  to  have  had  my 
brains  dashed  out  w"'  a  Batt,  but  y"  also  y®  L"*  saved  me. 
(8)  In  June:  1698,  w"  I  was  a  15  y'®  of  age  I  was  al¬ 
most  past  hopes,  by  drowning  but  then  by  y®  Wonderfull 
mei'cy  of  God  wa.s  I  saved.  He  sent  his  Angells  &  y^ 
drew  me  out  oft‘  deep  Waf®.  (7)  October  y®  same  year 
had  I  a  fall  from  a  horse  but  thro’  y®  mercy  of  God  I 
received  no  hurt  from  y®  same.  (8)  21  July,  1702,  1  had 
a  most  dangerous  fall  from  a  Horse,  y®  Horse  falling  on 
me,  but  yet  I  received  no  hurt.  Oh  w‘  shall  I  say  unto  y® 
thou  p'server  of  Man.  (9)  5  Jan''^’  1703-4,  I  had  anoth*' 
fall  Irom  a  horse.  But  Behold  I  am  yet  in  y®  Land  of 
y®  Living.  77iese  are  jny  more  remarkable  Deliverances, 
besides  y®  innumerable  evills  &  dang''®  y‘  I  have  been 
p''served  from  unseen,  &  unthought  of  by  me :  And  my 
dayly  p'servation — Health  restored  me  from  many  sick¬ 
nesses,  Preservations  from  Epidemicall  Deseases  and  y® 
like  libr  y®  w®'*  I  desire  (oh  L**!)  unless  my  h‘  deceive 
me)  to  bear  a  g'full  sense  of  y^'  goodness  att  all  times 
upon  my  heart,  to  be  constantly  studious  to  lead  a  life 

answerable  y®®  Fav®® - Bless  y®  L**  oh  my  Soul !  and 

all  y*  is  w‘''in  me  bless  his  holy  name.  Bless  y®  L"*  oh 
my  Soul !  and  forgett  not  all  his  benefits.  AVho  forgi^•eth 
all  y®  iniquitys.  Who  healeth  all  y^  Deseases,  Who  re- 
deemeth  thy  life  from  destruction,  who  crowneth  y®  w*** 
Lovingkindness,  &  Tend®mercys.  103:  ps:  1:  2:  3:  4: 


MATTHIAS  CORWIN  OF  SOUTHOLD,  L.  I. 

Ills  parentage  and  his  Relationship  to  George  Corwin  of  Salem. 


Br  Henry  F.  Waters  of  Salem,  Mass. 


The  Avriter  feels  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  these  Collections  to  this  subject,  because  he 
deems  it  necessary  to  oppose  Avhat  he  considers  the  per¬ 
nicious  error  of  advancing  and  upholding  an  unverified 
tradition  against  a  reasonable  theory  deduced  from  estab¬ 
lished  facts. 

In  the  year  1872  the  Corwin  Genealogy,  compiled  by 
(the  Rev**)  Edward  Tanjore  Corwin,  of  Millstone,  N.  J., 
was  issued  from  the  press  of  a  printing-house  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  arrangement,  which  was  an  unusual 
one,  but  having  doubtless  some  merits  as  Avell  as  demerits, 
Avas  aptly  characterized  as  a  Genealogical  Index,  rather 
than  a  Genealogy,  in  a  revieAV  of  the  AAwk  (See  New 
Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  26,  p.  343),  oA’er  the 
Avell-knoAvn  initials,  W.  H.  W.,  AA’^ho  says  "The  plan  is 
simply  the  AA'orst  we  have  ever  seen.” 

The  Preface  to  the  Avork  covers  five  pages,  of  which 
nearly  three  may  fairly  be  considered  as  devoted  to  the 
efl'ort  of  setting  up  the  theory  of  the  Hungarian  origin 
of  Matthias  CorAvin,  Avho  is  said  to  have  come  from  War¬ 
wick,  England,  to  IpsAvich,  New  England,  whence  he 
removed,  in  1640,  to  Southold,  L.  I.  The  rest  of  the 
Preface  contains,  besides  some  general  remarks  on  Gene¬ 
alogy  and  personal  acknowledgments  for  assistance  ren¬ 
dered,  a  coui)le  of  interesting  tables  shoAving  the  relative 
increase  of  the  families  of  this  Matthias  Corwin  and  of 
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George  Corwin,  the  progenitor  of  the  Salem  family. 
Fourteen  pages  of  Introduction  relate  to  ^Matthias  Corwin, 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  taken  up  with  the  attempt  to 
show  definitely  just  what  this  Hungarian  line  of  descent 
was,  and  in  biographical  notices  of  the  famous  John 
Hunyadi,  surnamed  Condnus,  the  hero  of  Belgrade,  and 
his  more  famotis  son  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary 
(1458-1491),  and  bulwai’k  of  Europe  against  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  from  none  less  than  whom  the  compiler  of 
this  genealogy  would  fain  derive  his  ancestry,  because, 
forsooth,  tradition  says  so.  Accordingly  we  must  arrange 
facts  to  show  how  it  came  about. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  King  Matthias  had 
two  sons,  Ladislaus  and  John,  from  the  latter  of  whom 
(born  about  1470)  our  Corwins  must  be  derived.  Next 
appears  a  Rev*^  Anthony  Corvinus,  preacher,  reformer 
and  author,  in  Northern  Germany  (b.  at  AVarburg,  1501, 
d.  at  Hanover,  1553),  who  must  have  been  a  son  of  John. 
Whether  he  was  married  we  are  not  informed,  but  that 
he  had  children  must  be  true,  otherwise  how  could  we 
be  descended  from  him?  No  names  of  his  children  are 
given  however;  but  that’s  of  no  consequence,  as  Mr. 
Toots  would  say ;  we  have  only  to  skip  over  a  generation 
to  find  a  John  Corvinus  (b.  about  1560),  father  of  Arnold 
Corvinus  (b.  about  1590).  At  about  the  same  time  up 
springs  another  John,  like  a  Jack  in  the  box,  this  time  as 
a  preacher  at  Dantzic  in  1621.  Now  these  two  Johns 
may  be  one  John  (w'e  are  not  told  why,  but  that  again  is 
of  no  consequence),  and  this  John  (it  is  hoped  the  reader 
will  not  get  mixed  up  as  to  which  John)  must  be  our 
man  ;  for  he  is  living  at  just  the  right  time  to  have  "  the 
chronology,”  as  our  compiler  says,  "entirely  suited  to  meet 
the  facts,  supposing  he  may  have  been  the  father  of  the 
American  Matthias,  as  he  [which  John?]  was  bom  about 
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thirty  years  before  the  latter.”  "If  this  be  so,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  "then  Arnold  Corvinus,  the  eminent  jurist,  may 
have  been  a  brother  of  the  American  Matthias.”  Our 
author  goes  on  to  say  "  But  nothing  positive  is  yet  known 
on  this  subject.”  Surely,  after  so  clear  a  genealogical 
statement,  he  cannot  expect  the  reader  to  accept  this 
over-modest  assertion  !  On  page  246,  in  the  Appendix, 
will  be  found  a  table,  embodying  all  these  discoveries. 
And,  by  the  way,  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-six  pages, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Appendix,  contain  the  following 
articles  :  (a.)  The  Name  Corvinus  and  the  Roman  Vor- 
vini,  containing  biographical  accounts  of  Valerius  Corvus 
(died  B.  C.  271),  twice  dictator  and  twenty-one  times  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  honors  of  the  curule  chair  (with  perhaps  now 
the  added  honor  of  being  looked  upon  as  the  progenitor 
of  the  Corvini  Corwins),  and  of  Marcus  Valerius  Messala 
Corvinus,  commonly  known  as  Messala  (b.  ab‘  B.  C.  64, 
d.  B.  C.  8),  and  who  may  be  (who  knows?)  another  an¬ 
cestor;  (6.)  John  Hunyady  Corvinus,  with  another  long 
biographical  account ;  (c.)  Matthias  Corvinus,  with  a  bi- 
ogi’aphy  relating  to  him ;  {d. )  The  Reformaiion  in  Hun¬ 
gary ;  (e.)  Revs.  Anthony  and  John  Corvinus,  of  Germany 
(one  of  the  two  Johns  that  go  to  make  up  the  right 
John) ;  (/*.)  Corvinus  John  Augustus  (an  engraver, 

born  at  Leipsic,  1682)  ;  {g.)  Letters  written  in  this 
country  and  the  tabular  pedigree  of  the  European  Cor¬ 
vini  already  referred  to. 

Our  author  ends  his  long  historical  account  of  the  trials 
and  sufferings  of  the  reformers  in  Hungary  as  follows : — 
"  It  was  during  some  such  scenes  that  Matthias  Corwin  is 
supposed  to  have  emigrated  to  England  (though  probably 
stopping  in  Germany),  and  to  have  joined  the  Puritans 
there ;  but  whether  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  as 
above  presented,  or  at  an  earlier  time,  is  not  known.” 
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One  may  be  pardoned  for  pausing  and  dwelling  upon 
the  picture  here  but  dimly  outlined.  Forsaking  home 
and  fatherland,  sundeiing  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  giv¬ 
ing  up  all  thoughts  of  ease  and  comfort  and  the  social 
joys  with  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  his  exalted  rank 
must  have  surrounded  his  young  life,  this  royally  de¬ 
scended,  yet  lowly  minded,  reformer  takes  the  pilgrim 
staflf  in  hand  and  leaving  his  beloved  Hungary,  never 
more  to  return  thither  in  this  life,  sets  out  upon  his 
wanderings  into  strange  lands  and  among  strange  peoples. 
Passing  through  Germany  he  lingers  there  awhile  to  hold 
high  converse  with  his  brethren  of  the  new  faith  and  his 
brother  Arnold,  the  eminent  jurist,  and  perchance  to  seek 
their  prayers  for  the  strengthening  of  resolutions  already 
weakening  under  the  depressing  influence  of  that  di’ead 
disease,  nostalgia.  Encouraged  by  the  counsels  of  these 
faithful  friends  and  fortified  by  their  prayers  he  sails 
across  the  stormy  German  ocean  and  reaches  England, 
where,-  not  amid  the  turmoil  and  hurly-burly  of  some 
bustling  seaport  town,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  but 
in  a  calm  secluded  retreat  within  that  peaceful  midland 
county  of  Warwick,  in  the  very  heart  of  rural  England, 
he  tarries  until  he  shall  have  studied  the  ways  and  customs 
and  learned  the  language  of  this  people,  with  some  of 
whom  he  has  determined  to  cast  his  lot  in  life  beyond 
the  raging  Atlantic.  It  may  happen,  that  called  by 
chance  or  business  across  the  county  line  into  the  next 
shire,  Northampton,  he  there  meets  perhaps  one,  bearing 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  a  surname  exactly  like  his  own, 
though  of  English  origin, —  a  young  merchant,  George 
Corwin  by  name,  of  about  his  own  age,  who  is  also  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  life  in  the  New  England  beyond  the 
seas.  With  him,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  suppose, 
he  establishes  a  connection  of  intimacy  and  trust  which 
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is  destined  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  at  a  later  moment 
in  his  career,  as  will  hereafter  he  seen.  His  self-imposed 
task  ended,  having  sunk  his  nationality,  and  appearing  to 
all  around  him  a  native  Englishman,  he  resumes  his  pil¬ 
grim  staff  and  wends  his  way  to  the  nearest  port  where 
he  may  take  ship  across  the  great  ocean.  Annved  here  in 
bleak  New  England,  he  at  first  plants  his  home  in  what 
is  now  within  the  limits  of  Topsfield ;  but  even  here  he 
finds  that  his  pilgrimage  is  not  yet  o’er;  so  gathering 
together  his  household  goods  and  aiTanging  with  his  kind 
Northampton  namesake  and  friend,  who  is  now  settled 
near  him  in  Salem,  to  take  off  his  hands  the  fifty-acre 
farm  which  he  has  begun  to  till,  he  once  more  journeys 
forth  and  at  last  finds  an  abiding  place  in  Southold,  where 
in  a  few  years  the  dark  and  silent  grave  shuts  up  the 
story  of  his  days  and  the  weary  Hungarian  wanderer  is 
at  rest,  his  life’s  pilgrimage  ended. 

The  letters,  spoken  of  in  the  Appendix,  were  written 
in  1848,  and  referred  to  a  large  property  (the  old,  old 
story!),  awaiting  claimants  in  Hungary,"  the  collateral 
line  of  Corvinus  ’’  having  "  recently  become  extinct.”  No 
w'onder  the  similarity  of  names  somehow  takes  on  the 
shape  of  a  tradition,  for  there’s  (forty)  "Millions  in  it.” 
Their  fancy  dwells  on  it,  they  talk  of  it,  dream  about  it, 
brood  over  it 

“Till  their  own  dreams  at  length  deceive  ’em, 

And  oft  repeating  they  believe  ’em.” 

Tradition  is  the  gossip  of  family  history,  and,  like  the 
current  gossip  of  the  every-day  world,  it  is  apt  to  begin 
as  a  query,  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  vague 
surmise,  with  its  peradventure  and  perhaps,  and  more 
confident  supposition,  with  its  may  be  lightly  turning  into 
must  be,  and  step  forth  at  last,  full-fledged,  as  a  positive 
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assertion.  From  the  first  modest  suggestion,  prefaced 
by  "I  wonder  if,”  followed  by  "perhaps  it  may,”  next  "I 
guess  it  is,”  then  "they  say,”  to  the  downright  "it  is  a 
Tact,”  the  growth  is  swift,  but  obscure  ;  it  is  with  exceed¬ 
ing  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  one  may  follow  back  the  rumor 
to  its  first  starting  point ;  each  one  who  has  helped  it  for¬ 
ward  in  its  course  claims  to  have  given  it  just  as  it  was 
received,  denies  any  handiwork  in  the  change,  disclaims 
its  parentage  and  points  ever  backward,  though  with  un¬ 
certain  finger,  to  the  "somebody”  from  whom  it  came; 
each  one,  in  short,  would  seem  to  have  taken  home  the 
lesson  taught  by  old  Dan  Chaucer : — 

“  Who  so  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man, 

“  He  moste  reherse,  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can, 

“  Everich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 

“  All  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large ; 

“  Or  else  he  moste  telleii  his  tale  uutrewe, 

“  Or  feinen  thinges,  or  finden  wordes  newe.” 

Our  author  says  that  he  first  met  with  this  claim  for  an 
Hungarian  origin  in  a  sketch  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin 
appearing  in  Appleton’s  New  American  Cyclopedia,  1859, 
and  again  (about  the  same  time)  in  a  volume  of  Gov. 
Corwin’s  speeches.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  governor 
and  received  a  reply  of  which  the  following  are  the  essen¬ 
tial  extracts  : — having  said  that  the  sketch  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  gentleman  who  had  known  him  and  his  family  for 
fifty  years,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "he  had  given  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  family  history,  and  I  had  not.  There  is  in 
my  hands,  amongst  much  of  such  lumber,  several  letters 
showing  our  connection  with  the  family  of  the  Hungarian 
Corvinus.  Somebody’s  history  of  Connecticut  is  refeiTed 
to  I  remember,  and  at  the  time  I  read  these  communica¬ 
tions,  their  account  of  this  matter  struck  me  as  quite  plau¬ 
sible.  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  feel  interest  long 
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enough  in  the  subject  to  withdraw  me  from  necessary 
labor  long  enough  to  make  such  researches  as  to  enable 
me  to  form  even  a  plausible  guess  as  to  the  persons  who 
might  have  been  at  work  for  ten  centuries  back,  in  the 
laudable  effort  to  bring  me,  nolens  volens,  into  this  breath¬ 
ing  world  on  the  29th  day  of  July  (a  most  uncomfortable 
time  of  the  year)  in  the  year  of  grace  1794.”  Again — 
"my  paternal  grandfather’s  name  was  Jesse;  his  father’s 
name  was  William.  So  says  the  family  legend  with  us, 
and  I  believe  the  records  so  say.” 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  the  letters  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  would  be  given  to  the  public,  so  that  the  reader 
might  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  strength  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  this  Hungarian  connection,  but  not  only 
do  they  not  appear  but  no  reason  is  furnished  in  the  book 
why  they  do  not.  Again  it  seems  to  be  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  The  compiler  remarks  on  this  communication 
that  "such  statements  from  so  distinguished  an  authority 
seemed  worthy  of  fiirther  investigation.”  That  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Corwin  was  a  distinguished  statesman  and  poli¬ 
tician  would  be  readily  granted,  but  that  he  was  to  be 
deemed  an  authority  in  genealogical  matters  might  be 
questioned,  after  his  confession  of  lack  of  interest  in  such 
lumber.  The  answer  should  be — produce  the  evidence, 
bring  forth  the  letters  and  let  us  see  for  ourselves.  We 
are  not  even  informed  just  what  the  connection  is  thought 
to  have  been.  Perhaps,  however,  we  can  get  at  that  in 
another  way.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  same  commu¬ 
nication  Gov.  Corwin  informs  the  compiler  that  his  great 
grandfather  was  William,  according  to  the  family  legend 
and  the  records.  Turning  to  the  genealogy  we  find  the 
testimony  of  the  governor  sadly  impugned  in  this  re¬ 
spect;  for  his  great  grandfather  was  not  William  but 
Jesse,  notwithstanding  the  legend  and  the  records.  What 
22 
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then  becomes  of  the  other  part  of  his  testimony,  as  to 
the  Hungarian  connection,  about  which  all  he  could  say 
was  that  the  account  seemed  "quite  plausible?”  Is  this 
our  distinguished  authority?  Suppose  we  turn  to  the 
account  of  this  great  grandfather  Jesse  (p.  112-13  of  the 
genealogy)  and  see  what  we  shall  find  there.  Sure  enough, 
here  we  have  the  family  legend,  as  stated  by  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  uncle  David.  But  here  comes  a  hitch.  It  seems 
that  this  Jesse  (so  says  the  legend  or  the  tradition  ac¬ 
cording  to  uncle  David)  "  emigrated  from  Wales  about 
1718,  coming  to  Long  Island,  and  that  Jesse’s  grandfather 
came  from  Hungary  and  was  a  son  of  ISIatthijis  H  who 
reigned  in  Hungary  about  ten  years.  This  Matthias  H 
was  Archduke  of  Austria  1608-18.”  So  here  W’e  have 
another  royal  personage  ;  but  what  in  the  world  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  t’other  ^Matthias  and  all  those  Johns  that  we  had 
arranged  so  nicely?  Under  which  king  Bezonian?  Let 
us  see  what  history  says  about  it.  We  are  told  that  Mat¬ 
thias  H  "granted  religious  toleration  throughout  Austria.” 
So  far,  so  good ;  he  might  well  become  then  the  progeni¬ 
tor  of  a  line  of  reformers,  like  the  Corvini  Corwins ; 

but  he  also - "died  childless.”  Good  gracious! 

then  it  will  never  do  to  be  descended  from  him.  Uncle 
David  is  a  good  soul ;  he  means  well ;  but  he  must  have 
got  things  slightly  mixed ;  he  shall  take  a  back  seat,  with 
such  a  tradition  as  that ;  it  is  not  our  kind.  And  as  to 
Jesse,  whose  parentage,  it  seems,  is  not  yet  positively 
known  to  our  family  historian,^  thus  leaving  the  lineage 
of  the  governor  and  his  uncle  David  still  shooting  in  the 


Curiously  enough,”  to  quote  his  own  language,  our  author,  who  depends  so 
much  on  the  “distinguished  authority”  of  Governor  Corwin  to  back  his  claim  of 
an  Hungarian  ancestry  for  Matthias  Corwin,  seems  unable  to  fix  the  parentage 
of  the  Governor’s  great  grandfather,  and  so  leaves  the  American  ancestry  of  his 
“distinguished  authority”  in  doubt,  and  his  very  connection  with  Matthias  Corwin 
a  mere  supposition. 
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air,  so  to  speak,  we  will  tie  him  to  our  fiimily,  by  giving 
him  as  a  father,  say,  a  Matthias®  (Corwin  not  Corvinus) 
who  seems  to  be  floating  round  at  the  right  time  in  South- 
old  without  any  offspring  to  speak  of.  So  that  trouble 
is  laid  and  with  it  the  ugly  suggestion  about  Wales,  But 
no  sooner  do  we  seek  to  enjoy  our  well-earned  repose  and 
fall  back  with  complacency  on  our  established  (  ?)  pedi¬ 
gree  than  another  tradition  appears  before  us  —  another 
Kichmond  in  the  field  —  with  which  we  must  do  battle  be¬ 
fore  we  can  make  firm  our  royal  claim.  This  time  it  is 
Isiiac  B.  Corwin,  who  says  that  "he  had  received  a  tradi¬ 
tion  from  his  ancestors  that  the  family  came  from  Wales.” 
Now  this  is  too  bad  !  Taffy  may  be  a  Welshman  as  much 
as  Taffy  pleases,  but  not  all  the  sweet  allurements  that 
Taffy  can  hold  out  shall  bribe  us  to  sell  our  (Hungarian) 
birthright  for  even  a  ATelsh  principality,  with  one  of  those 
intei’minable  pedigrees  and  its  countless  aps  thrown  into 
the  bargain ;  and  we  will  set  our  chance  of  a  share  in  the 
forty  millions  left  by  our  noble  kinsman,  the  last  of  the 
European  Corvini,  against  all  the  wealth  that  Taffy  may 
have  gathered  by  his  thievery. 

This  Isaac,  who  backs  up  the  Welsh  part  of  uncle 
David’s  tradition,  is  a  cousin  of  our  own  (the  compiler’s), 
three  or  four  times  removed,  and  "  a  direct  descendant, 
beyond  dispute,  of  Matthias^,  who  came  to  America,” 
etc.,  and  ice  have  "  not  met  with  a  line  as  to  a  Welsh  ex¬ 
traction  of  this  Matthias.”  So  we  will  send  cousin  Isaac 
to  keep  company  with  uncle  David  and  take  no  stock  in 
either.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  not  met 
with  a  line  as  to  an  Hungarian  extraction  of  this  Mat¬ 
thias.  But  that  is  a  horse  of  quite  another  color.  There 
are  traditions  and  traditions.  Our  author  closes  his  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  two  traditions  with  the  naive  con¬ 
clusion  that  "  traditions  are  very  uncertain  things,  unless 
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they  can  be  substantiated  by  documentary  evidence.”  . 

Doubtless  the  reader  will  utter  a  fervent  amen  and  re-  L 

peat  the  cry,  "bring  on  your  documentary  evidence.”  ■! 

To  that  call  the  compiler  seems  forced  to  reply,  as  on  ^ 

page  xiii  (introduction)  "  no  original  documents  now  ex¬ 
ist,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  respecting  the  particular 
European  origin  of  this  family,  though  he  has  heard  of 
such  documents  as  having  only  recently  existed again, 
on  page  xiv,  "but  the  writer  has  not  personally  met 
with  any  original  documentary  or  historical  evidence  by 
which  he  could  indubitably  verify  the  tradition and 
finally,  on  page  xv  (after  a  glowing  panegj'ric  on  the 
character  of  Matthias  Corvinus),  "it  would  not,  therefore,  ^ 
be  unpleasant  or  disgraceful  [hear !  hear !]  to  poiut  back, 
if  possible,  to  such  au  ancestor.  But  the  writer  has  been  j 

unable  to  prove  it,  although  tradition  aflSrms  it.”  What 
else  could  have  been  said  about  the  other  traditions  ? 

Our  author  does  not  seem  to  take  the  lesson  home  to 
himself  and  reflect  that  the  judgment  which  he  has  passed 
on  the  traditions  of  uncle  David  of  the  tribe  of  Jesse, 
and  of  cousin  Isaac  of  the  compiler’s  own  lineage  may  also 
apply  to  his  own  pet  tradition,  that  the  weapon  forged 
for  the  overthrow  of  rival  legends  may  prove  a  lx)omerang 
and  recoil  upon  the  head  of  him  that  sent  it,  and  that,  like 
an  engineer  hoist  with  his  omti  petar,  he  has  uttered  that 
which  damns  his  own  cause  as  well.  He  is  a  very  Daniel 
come  to  judgment.  And  his  judgment  is  so  wise  it  should 
be  once  more  recorded.  "Traditions  are  very  uncertain 
things,  unless  they  can  be  substantiated  by  documentary 
evidence.” 

Justice  to  our  author  requires  it  to  be  noted  that  he 
had  begun  his  genealogical  work  possessed  with  the  notion 
of  the  probable  relationship  of  Matthias  Corwin  to  the 
Con\dns  of  Salem  and  the  Cimwens  of  England,  and  it 
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was  only  under  the  pressure  of  "such  statements  from  so 
distinguished  an  authority”  (Tom  Corwin’s  letter)  etc., 
etc.,  that  he  "felt  himself  obliged,  though  reluctantly 
[O,  the  pity  of  it!],  to  relinquish  his  former  cherished 
opinions.”  Let  us  hope  that  he  has  some  sympathy  for 
uncle  David  and  cousin  Isaac  who  perhaps  were  as  reluc¬ 
tant  to  relinquish  their  former  cherished  traditions. 

"Curiously  enough”  (says  the  compiler)"  long  after 
this  volume  was  ready  for  the  press,  and  two-thirds  of 
it  actually  printed  (April,  1872),”  the  compiler  "re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  George  R.  Curwen,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  stating  that  an  interesting  record  had  just  turned 
up  in  Salem,  written  upon  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  book, 
formerly  the  property  of  Rev.  George  Curwin  (being  in¬ 
scribed  Georgii  Curwin  Liber,  Anno  1715),  in  his  own 
handwriting  as  follows  :” — 

John  Curwin 

_ ! _ 

I  I  I 

Thomai  Matthias  Georfire 

/'  X 

Eliza  Winslow  Eliza  Herbert 

/  I  I 

Susanna  Penelope _ | _ 

./no.  Jonathan  Abigail  Hannah  ^liz*- 
I 

dX  I. 

Sam>-  George 

Elisa  Mnrgi-  Sarah  Jona.  George  Jno.  Margaret  Anna  Jona.  Herb*- 

eIiz.  Marj  Jona.  Sam"- 

Lindal. 


Now,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  did  not  the 
Rev.  George  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  high  vocation 
and  leave  these  genealogical  problems  to  those  who 
know  how  to  handle  them?  We  may  grant  that  he  was 
a  man  of  some  intellectual  power  and  capacity,  other- 
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wise  he  probably  would  not  have  been  settled  over 
the  rather  difficult  church  of  Salem,  and  we  may  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  allow  that  his  mind  had  received  all  the  discipline 
that  a  course  at  Harvard  College,  under  its  hard-headed, 
clear-thinking  professors  and  tutors,  could  bestow;  but 
shall  we  grant  for  an  instant  that  his  statement  can  stand 
against  "  so  distinguished  an  authority  ”  as  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Corwin,  Senator,  Governor,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  etc.,  etc.  ?  And,  if  the  Governor  did  not  give 
his  grandfather  the  right  father,  shall  we  allow  the  Rev. 
George  to  give  his  grandfather  not  only  the  right  father, 
but  two  brothers  as  well,  and  one  of  those  brothers  our 
own  royally-descended  Matthias?  Common  sense  forbids, 
—  or  rather  uncommon  sense.  For  it  is  only  uncom¬ 
mon  brains  that  should  grapple  with  such  uncommon 
problems  as  these  of  genealogical  relationships  and  royal 
Hungarian  connections,  and  Welsh  lineages  and  family 
traditions.  Your  man  of  ordinary  brains,  of  mere  aver¬ 
age  common  sense,  with  his  slow-plodding  wit,  if  he 
attempts  to  meddle  with  these  high  mysteries,  is  sure  to 
work  mischief,  and  perhaps  shatter  to  pieces  so  delicate 
and  fragile  a  bit  of  construction  as  a  royal  Hungarian 
lineage,  with  its  Matthias  and  its  many  and  various  Johns. 
If  "distinguished  authority”  were  flung  at  him,  he  would 
question  such  authority,  be  he  Governor  or  what  not, 
and  examining  his  statement  would  note  that,  busy  in  the 
living  matters  of  the  present  day,  absorbed  in  affairs  of 
modem  politics  and  of  state,  "distinguished  authority” 
confesses  that  he  takes  no  interest  in  these  matters  of  the 
dead  past,  the  records  of  which  are  to  him  as  so  much 
lumber ;  that  his  testimony  about  his  great  grandfather, 
as  gathered  from  family  legend  and  the  records,  is  about 
as  positive  as  his  recollection  of  the  plausibility  of  the 
letters  showing  the  connection  with  the  Hungarian  Cor- 
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vinus  ;  that  such  testimony,  controverted  as  to  one  state¬ 
ment,  is  weakened  as  to  the  other ;  and  the  verdict  would 
be  —  "  distinguished  statesman  possibly,  but  poor  author¬ 
ity  certainly,  produce  those  letters he  would  recall, 
too,  uncle  David  and  cousin  Isaac,  with  their  little  tradi¬ 
tions  about  Wales  and  the  Austrian  Archduke;  and,  in 
view  of  this  embarrassing  amount  of  riches  in  the  shape 
of  traditions,  would  fail  to  see  why  one  should  be  taken 
and  the  others  left,  or  why,  forsooth,  either  should  be 
accepted  till  "substantiated  by  documentary  evidence.” 
Coming  now  to  consider  soberly  the  question  of  the 
relationship  of  Matthias  and  George  Corwin,  as  shown 
by  the  family  tree  of  the  Kev.  George  Curwen,  he  would 
not  hastily  reject  it  in  favor  of  an  unverified  tradition, 
but  would  carefully  investigate  the  Curwen  family  records 
and  papers,  and  finding  a  paper  inscribed  with  a  tricking 
of  the  arms  of  Corwin,  impaling  Sheaf,  with  a  description 
in  good  heraldic  terms,  all  in  the  handwriting  of  the  same 
individual,  and  signed  "George  Curwin,  1698,”  he  would 
put  two  and  two  together  and  reason,  that  if  any  one,  at  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  would  take  such  an  interest  in  his  family 
as  to  make  a  drawing  and  description  of  the  arms  of  his 
father’s  and  mother’s  families,  and,  again,  seventeen  years 
afterwards  and  more,  would  take  the  trouble  to  construct 
a  family  tree  which  should  not  only  show  the  children, 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  of  his  grandfather, 
George  Corwin,  but  also  show  who  that  grandfather’s 
father  and  two  brothers  were,  giving  them  definite  names, 
such  a  man  would  not  be  likely  to  have  lost  his  interest 
in  such  matters  in  the  long  interval  between  these  two 
performances,  but,  having  an  English-speaking  tongue 
in  his  head  and  not  being  a  fool,  must,  undoubtedly, 
have  talked  over  the  history  of  his  family  with  his  elders, 
"many  a  time  and  oft”  during  those  seventeen  years  or 
more,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  put  down  names  of  peo- 
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pie  whom  he  could  never  have  seen,  or  known  personally, 
for  great  grandfather  and  great  uncles  on  a  mere  "suppo¬ 
sition'’  of  his  own,  as  the  compiler  suggests,  but  would 
doubtless  have  derived  his  information  about  these  remote 
relatives  and  their  names  from  some  member  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  who  belonged  to  a  previous  generation.  From  whom 
then  more  likely  than  from  his  own  father,  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  Corwin?  He  was  living  at  the  time  that  pedi¬ 
gree  was  constructed,  for  he  outlived  his  son.  Plain 
common  sense  would  not  then  deem  it  too  violent  an 
assumption,  under  these  circumstances,  to  look  on  the 
pedigree  as  virtually  the  statement  of  Judge  Corwin  him¬ 
self,  who  was  more  than  forty  years  old  when  his  father 
died,  and  who  would  be  an  ignoramus,  indeed,  in  genea¬ 
logical  matters,  if  he  did  not  know  who  his  father’s 
brothers  were,  or,  at  least,  if  he  did  not  know  whether 
Matthias  was  his  uncle  or  not. 

Continuing  his  search,  the  investigator  would  find,  in 
one  of  Capt.  George  Corwin’s  Account  Books  (now  in 
possession  of  the  Essex  Institute),  the  following  book 
account : — 

"know  all  men  by  this  presant  wrighting  that  I  Thomas 
dorman  of  topsfelld  se'  dowe  acknolledge  my  sellve  in¬ 
debted  to  George  Corwin  of  Sallem  ffbrten  pound  Start¬ 
ling,  w®**  is  in  Consedrasion  of  som  Land  now  in  the  hands 
of  Eben  Mores  which  was  Mathies  Corwins,  the  which 
som  of  fibarteen  pounds  Startling  mony  ball  is  in  goods 
of  beef  pork  wheat  or  mailt  and  to  be  payed  at  Reat  y* 
Corwin  takes  it  of  other  men  for  shorp  goods  and  for 
true  performas  hear  of  I  dowe  bind  my  sellve  ears  ex- 
sectrs  admenestratrs  or  assins  as  wentnes  my  hand.” 

"  3  :  9  :  Mo  56.”  Thomas  Dorman.” 

"Witnes  Thomas  Putnam” 

"  Samuel  Gardner.” 
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Following  the  clew  here  offered,  our  patient,  slow- 
sure  seeker  after  facts,  untempted  by  any  flitting  will-o’- 
the-wisp  or  phantasmal  figment  of  the  brain,  in  the  shape 
of  royal  spectres,  whether  Hungarian  or  Austrian,  seek¬ 
ing  to  allure  him  from  his  track  into  the  devious  and 
wayward  paths  of  tradition,  only  to  have  him  swallowed 
up  at  last  in  the  bottomless  bog  of  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
will  examine  the  Ipswich  Records  of  Deeds  and  find  his 
search  rewarded  by  the  following :  — 

[B.  11,  P.  187.]  Theophilus  Shatswell  of  Haverhill,  Co. 
Norfolk,  for  fifteen  pounds,  sells  to  Thomas  Dorman,  of 
Topsfield,  forty  acres  of  land  in  Topsfield,  having  the 
land  of  the  Widow  Lumpkin  toward  the  N.,  the  land  of 
Matthias  Corwin  toward  the  S.,  and  common  land  on  the 
E.  and  W.  (wife  Sussinna  releases  dower)  :  6  M’ch,  1653. 

[B.  H,  P.  96.]  Evan  Morice  of  Topsfield  (the  Eben 
Mores  of  the  Book  Acc*),  in  the  County  of  Essex,  for 
tsventy  pounds,  conveyed  to  Thomas  Dorman  (22,  10“®, 
1657),  all  that  parcel  of  land  he  had  bought  of  Mr. 
George  Corwin  of  Salem,  containing  forty-eight  acres  of 
upland,  more  or  less,  together  with  seven  acres  of  meadow, 
more  or  less,  in  Pine  plain  in  the  township  of  Topsfield, 
bounded  on  the  Commons  E.  and  W.,  land  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Robert  Andrews  N.  and  land  of  the  said  Thomas 
Dorman  S. 

By  this  time  slow-sure  common  sense,  who  has  left 
to  superior  brains  and  "distinguished  authority”  the 
pleasing  excitement  of  chasing  after  these  gilded  but¬ 
terflies  of  family  tradition,  creatures  of  recent  birth  and 
evanescent  life,  will  have  derived  the  consoling  and 
satisfactory  reflection,  that  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
uneailhinff  the  fleshless  bones  of  some  long  since  buried 
Archduke  or  King,  he  has  at  least  established  by  "docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  ”  the  whereabouts,  on  this  solid  earth, 
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of  the  fifty  acre  farm  which  our  Matthias  Corwin,  be  he 
Hungarian,  Welsh  or  Austrian,  once  held  and  occupied 
in  these  bleak  Northern  lands  before  he  went  off  to  found 
a  line  of  American  Corvini-Corwins  under  milder  skies ; 
and  he  will  reflect  that  these  discoveries  -do  not  run 
counter  to  the  supposition”  of  the  Rev**  George,  but 
rather  seem  to  strengthen  it ;  that  nothing,  indeed,  would 
be  more  natural  than  for  George,  the  merchant,  to  take 
this  farm  off  the  hand  of  his  brother  Matthias,  the  farmer, 
■when  the  latter  made  up  his  mind  to  change  his  home, 
with  the  chance  of  getting  rid  of  it  within  a  few  years, 
as  it  seems  he  did  by  some  unrecorded  sale  to  Evan  Morice. 
If  asked,  why  then  does  not  the  deed  of  Matthias  to  his 
brother  appear  on  record,  common  sense  would  deem  it 
a  sufficient  answer  that  the  transaction  was  made  before 
such  records  began  to  be  kept  in  accordance  with  colonial 
law. 

Following  his  fancies,  for  your  slow-sure  plodder  will 
not  utterly  reject  the  use  of  these  light-winged  helps  to 
investigation,  though  always  keeping  them  well  in  hand, 
he  will  notice  the  similarity  of  names  between  Theoph- 
ilus  Shatswell  and  Thedphilus  (second  son  of  Matthias) 
Corwin,  and  the  fact  that  Theoph.  Shatsw'ell  w'as  the 
next  neighbor  of  Mr.  Corwin  on  the  north.  So  look¬ 
ing  among  the  old  wills  of  Essex  County,  he  will  find 
that  of  John  Satchwell  (Shatswell)  of  Ipswich,  11  Feb., 
1646,  pro.  30  Mar.,  1646-7  (Ipsw.  Deeds,  B.  1,  P.  80), 
in  which  he  mentions  wife  Johan.,  son  Richard  (about  to 
marry  Rebecca  Tuttle),  "my  brothers  and  sisters  children 
that  are  here  in  New  England,”  brother  Theophilus  Satch¬ 
well,  "  my  brother  Cui'win”  sister  Webster,  etc.  Guided 
by  a  similar  fancy  he  will  note  that  George  Convin  of 
Salem  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  John  Her¬ 
bert  of  Northampton,  England ;  that  a  John  Herbert  from 


Northampton  is  found  early  in  Salem;  that  this  John 
Herbei't  and  Thomas  More  of  Southold,  in  1656,  sell  land 
in  Salem  adjoining  each  other ;  and  that,  in  1655,  both  of 
these  names  appear  in  a  list  of  owners  of  land  adjacent  to 
lands  of  Matthias  Corwin  in  Southold  (according  to  the 
compiler) 

In  view  of  these  facts  discovered  and  these  coinci¬ 
dences  noted,  our  investigator  wdll  venture  even  to  go 
so  far  as  to  quote  the  language  of  "  distinguished  author¬ 
ity  ”  and  say  that  the  family-tree  constructed  by  the  Rev. 
George  Curwen  in  1715-1717  "has  struck  me  as  quite 
plausible,”  and  he  will  feel  disposed  to  accept  the  theory 
of  the  fraternal  relationship  of  Thomas,  George  and  Mat¬ 
thias  Corwin  until  it  is  disproven  by  indisputable  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence.  Moreover  he  will  show  his  friend¬ 
ship  toward  those  backsliders  among  the  Corvdni-Corwins 
who  have  sought  to  leave  the  true  fold  and  to  wander  in 
devious  ways,  w^orshipping  strange  gods  and  setting  up 
false  idols  on  Welsh  or  Austrian  or  Hungarian  soils,  by 
seeking  to  awaken  them  from  such  pleasing  dreams  from 
which  no  solid  good  will  spring,  to  recall  them — 

“  From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 

“  Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  weils 

“  And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up,” 

and,  instead  thereof,  to  invite  them  to  the  severe  and  less 
pleasing  task  of  carefully  groping  among  authentic  rec¬ 
ords,  letting  their  eager  fancies  only  play  as  light  feelers 
about  their  path,  while  they  plant  their  feet  on  the  solid 
ground  of  firm  established  fact. 

’  A  closer  examination  of  this  list  of  abutters  on  lands  of  Matthias  Corwin,  in 
Southold,  shows,  besides  the  two  names  instanced  above,  the  following  names, 
all  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  one  who  knows  the  Salem  records,  viz:  —  Philemon 
Dickinson  (Dickerson),  Charles  Glover,  John  Scudder,  Jeremiah  Vail  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Whitehare.  .Tohn  Tuthill,  who  also  owned  land  next  to  Matthias  Corwin,  was 
probably  the  husband  of  Deliverance  King,  anotiier  Salem  name.  It  looks  sus¬ 
piciously  like  a  Salem  neighborliood  there  in  Southold. 


